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But this truth is no doubt recognized, even within the Junior 
Republic. When a new "citizen" is introduced into it, it is not 
likely that he is asked whether he consents to its laws or not; he 
finds them there, and he must bend his neck beneath the yoke; 
it is only afterward that he may vote for them, or against. If 
this be so, then the Junior Republic, no more than the rest of us, 
holds to the doctrine that authority is derived from the consent of 
the subject. The rule of majorities is as undemocratic, in the 
extreme Jeffersonian sense, as is monarchy, and the present writer 
has never seen a more rigid and salutary subjection of an uncon- 
senting minority than in the George Junior Republic. 

After all, the main question to be asked about the George 
Junior Republic and its colonies and imitators, after these fifteen 
years of experience, concerns their results. Do they increase in 
American youth those characteristics which European observers 
see and deplore in them, irreverence, conceit, restlessness, self- 
assertiveness, insubordination, bumptiousness, an unlovely and 
premature maturity, or do they, on the contrary, make them 
thoughtful, considerate, obedient, sympathetic, strong, indus- 
trious, thrifty, and patriotic? 

The present reviewer, from such observation and considera- 
tion as he has been able to give the matter, is inclined to think that 
they do both, but prevailingly the latter. 

William Fremont Blackman. 

Rollins College, Florida. 



The Southern South. By Albert Btjshnell Hart. (N. Y. : D. 
Appleton and Company, 1910. Pp. 445. $1.50 net.) 

The fairness of spirit which characterizes this volume is highly 
creditable to the "son of an Ohio abolitionist." Among Southern- 
born sons of slaveholders there must be many who will give it 
appreciative consideration, and who will find themselves at many 
points in agreement with what is fundamental in Professor Hart's 
position. The problems discussed, while peculiarly Southern, are 
at the same time truly national. Especially is Professor Hart's work 
valuable in making clear to the other sections of the country how 
largely the problems of the South are problems of the negro, and 
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how far-reaching is the influence of the presence of the negro race 
upon every phase of Southern economic, poHtical, and social life. 

The verdict of this trained observer, free from anti-negro preju- 
dice, is that the negro is inferior to the white man, and that "his 
past history in Africa and in America leads to the belief that he 
will remain inferior in race stamina and race achievement." How- 
ever, Professor Hart believes that "the negro is not retrograding," 
and that he "is higher up thaji he was half a century ago." Like 
the white people of the South, Dr. Hart opposes any fusion of the 
races. He rightly points to the need of more effective measures 
to prevent immoral relations between white men and negro women. 

As to the political disenfranchisement of the negro, Professor 
Hart feels "a sympathy with the desire of the South to be free 
from an ignorant and illiterate electorate." But he criticizes the 
ousting from the suffrage of the ignorant negro while leaving undis- 
turbed the ignorant white. 

Is there not valid ground for a distinction between the two 
classes in the matter of political privilege? The poor and ignorant 
whites are a belated portion of their race, but they are rising rap- 
idly, have great capacity for development, and, in Professor Hart's 
words, "are ceasing to be an element of the population that needs 
to be separately treated." On the other hand, the poor and ignor- 
ant negroes are members of a race which is now inferior and which 
will probably remain inferior. The best that Dr. Hart can say is 
that this race is not retrograding, and that it has made some 
advance in the last half century. Under such circumstances, may 
it not be good public policy to permit the retention of political 
privileges by backward, but rapidly rising, members of the supe- 
rior race? 

Professor Hart observes that "the practical disenfranchisement 
of the negroes has brought about a political peace, and there is 
little to show that the negroes resent their exclusion." More than 
that, the exclusion of the negro from the suffrage has destroyed 
the political effectiveness of the threat of negro domination and has 
greatljr favored a healthy division of political opinion among the 
members of the dominant white race of the South. 

No definite solution of the negro problem is proposed. The sug- 
gestions made can be summarized as patience. Justice, and a help- 
ing hand for the weaker race. 
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An instructive part of the work under review is the comparison 
of the wealth of the Southern states with that of similar groups of 
states in the North and West. Professor Hart punctures the 
inflated claims made in certain quarters on behalf of the South. 
Encouraging progress toward wealth and prosperity has in fact 
been made, but Southern industry must undergo great improve- 
ment in methods and in the efficiency of its labor force before the 
South can hope to stand in wealth production fully abreast of the 
North and West. 

Even so good a book as that of Dr. Hart is disappointing in 
certain respects. Competent scientists and investigators have 
spoken and written so much in recent years about the lowered 
physical and mental efficiency caused among the poor whites of 
the South by the widespread prevalence of the hookworm disease 
that one naturally looks for a discussion of the matter here. Noth- 
ing is said on the subject. In considering the negro birth-rate and 
death-rate and the probable increase of the negro race in the 
United States, it is hardly satisfactory to find Professor Hart 
devoting space to a criticism of F. L. Hoffman's views published 
in 1896, and failing to use, or at any rate to call attention to, the 
later and more reliable results presented by Professor Willcox in 
one of his chapters in Stone's American Race Problem. The United 
States Liberian Commission, which recently visited the negro 
republic, and Sir Harry Johnston, who has made an extended 
study of Liberia, do not agree with Professor Hart in pronouncing 
that experiment in colonization an unqualified failure. On page 
191, by an obvious error, in the discussion of negro violence to 
white women a ratio of one guilty person to 600,000 negro males 
is given, where the ratio should be, according to Professor Hart's 
contention, one to 60,000. 

Here and there one finds something of what is perhaps a liter- 
ary exaggeration of Southern attitudes and traits. An instance is 
the statement that the man who does not believe in the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence of May 20, 1775, "had better 
live somewhere else than in North Carolina." This will be taken 
as a pleasantry by those who are familiar with North Carolina, 
where many writers and teachers freely dissent from the Meck- 
lenburg claims, but may mislead those not so well informed. It 
is also unfortunate that the author makes a great many quotations 
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from Southern writers and speakers without indicating his sources. 
While his accuracy is not doubted, this omission makes the volume 
less helpful to students of Southern problems than it might other- 
wise have been. 

William H. Glasson. 
Trinity College, North Carolina. 



